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NATURAL SIZE. 
A NON DESCRIPT FISH. 


Tus beautiful little fith was caught on a piece of 
gulf weed; by an officer of the Lord Hawkesbury In- 
diaman, in latitude 26°. 30 N. and longitude 39°. 
30 W. from London, the 16th of July 1792. 

Its ventral fins are two; long; narrow, and tipe 
ped with black near the point on each side. 
Their point reaches exactly to the vent. 
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The anal fin rises a little below the vent, and 
reaches nearly to the tail. The exact number of 
rays in this specimen could not be counted. 

The dorsal fin is divided into two parts. The first 
arises near the fhoulder ; and turning in, a little nar- 
rower, is continued till it again becomes of a much 
greater breadth than before, extending downwards till 
it reaches the upper side of the lowermost white bar, 
where it is rounded off. The exact number of rays 
in neither of these could be ascertained, nor the pre- 
cise form of the fin. In the latter dorsal fin I 
think there are fourteen rays. 

The pectoral fins are broad, longifh, fan-thaped. 

The tail has the same general appearance with the 
other fius, oval, fan-fhaped. 

All‘these ‘fins are marked with a beautiful black 
line tunning along near the edge ; but beyond that 
line the points of the rays project a little, and are 
quite transparent. 

This little fith is distinguifhable at first sight 
from all others I have ever seen, by the regular 
bands, or zones of different colours, that sur- 
round its body, which are arranged in the follow. ° 
ing order : 

- 3. The muzzle, as far down as the eye, is of a 
dufky brownifh colour. 

2. A band of white, of a silvery lustre, border- 
ed with a line of black on each side, succeeds, ben- 
ding backwards towards the middle. 

3- Another band of the same, brown. This is 
irregular in fhape, being narrower in the middle, 
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and broader at each side. In this band originates 
the first dorsal, pectoral, and abdominal fins, all of 
which are of the same brown hue with it. 

4. A white band. The pectoral fin overlaps 
this band a considerable way, and by the contrast 
of colour it becomes very conspicuous. 

5- A broad brown band. In this band are placed 
both thé last dorsal, and the anal fins, which are of 
the same colour. 

6. A whice band. 

4. A brown band, which constitutes the tail. 

Thus it happens that all the fins of this fifh are of 
the same brown colour, unlefs it be the very nar- 
row part of the dorsal fin, which crofses a white band 
which seems to consist of fifteen rays. 

The circumstance that tends most particularly 
to characterise it from all others I have seen, 
is its double gills; one set of these forms the 
undermost edge of the brown head,—the open being 
exactly in the black line that forms the fore part of 
the first white bar ; and the second set of gills are 
placed precisely on the edge of the black line which 
defines the other margin of the same bar. This 
renders it extremely difficult to represent them in the 
drawing ; but they are plainly perceptible in the spe- 
cimen itself, on being put into certain positions. The 
whole body is covered with an immense number 
of scales disposed checker-wise: but they are 
so small as to require a glafs to observe them dis~- 
tinctly. 

The drawing is the size of life. The gentleman 
in whose pofsefsion it is, has some others of the same 
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kind of a still smaller size, which differ in no other 


respect from this specimen. 
A better idea can be formed of this fith from the 


drawing, than any description could convey. 


ON THE VARIETIES OF MEN., 
For the Bee. 


“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Lucubrations of Ascanius. 
Tue most striking varieties among men are in 
colour, language, and permanent habits. 
Colour. 

There is such a variety in the form, features, 
and complexions of the human race, that many 
people are of opinion that all mankind cannot be o- 
riginally descended from the same parents. But 
notwithstanding the restlefs curiosity that. agitates 
inquisitive spirits, there is a certain lazinefs of 
mind that often inclines people to be satisfied with 
what seems to be the easiest solution of their 
doubts, rather than to take the trouble of searching 
farther to find the true cause of things: and this 
seems to me to be the case in the present question 
relating to the diversity of colour. 

Now, without entering into the physical disquisi- 
tion concerning the nigrification of the rete mucosa in 
blacks, by the effects of constant heat upon animal 
oils, and the position of black nations,where that 
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constant heat and the trade winds fhould naturally 
produce them, I think that to examine this ques- 
tion properly we may divide it into two parts. 

The first is the difference of complexion; the o-« 
ther is the different cast of features and compositi- 
on of parts, observable even in neighbouring nati- 
ons ; but so great betwixt nations remote from each 
other, that they do not appear to have any relation 
together. 

The most remarkable difference among mankind 
is the distinction into black and white people; and 
if it can be sufficiently demonstrated, that the cause 
of this complexion does not exceed the ordinary 
powers of nature, it will be easier to account for 
the different fhades of complexion, and all other 
lefs remarkable varieties in the human species. 
What we call white people are generally towards 
the poles, and the darker complexions towards the 
equator ; and this alone would have served as a 
solution to the question, ‘‘ that the black complexion 
proceeded from the continued action of the vertical 
sun:’? But we see some nations white in lower la- 
titudes, than others where the people are black, 
which occasions the doubt. 

But we ought to consider that the heat of the 
sun is far from depending entirely upon the lati- 
tude. Experience fhews that the course of moun. 
tains, rivers, and winds, often make high latitudes 
warmer, and low latitudes cooler. The nature of 
the vegetables, and the exhalations from mineral 
substances most frequent on the soil, must also have 
great influence on the human body, and particular, 
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ly upon the external parts The food, too, and the 
whole manner of living, may have very great influ. 
ence, especially in the procefs of ages. 

There are in the island ot Grand Canary, seven 
or eight families descended from the first conque- 
rors, who were mostly Frenchmen; they look on 
themselves as greatly superior to the other inhabi- 
tants, so that they will intermarry only among 
themselves, and so produce a race to succeed to the 
indolence and luxury of their forefathers. The 
consequence of this has been, that the fair coms 
plexion, and active valour of their original French 
foretathers are, in them, no longer to be discovered. 

They have dwindled in their size, their features 
are liker monkeys than men, and, what is pointed. 
ly to our purpose, are considerably blacker than the 
rest of the natives. 

They have even so far forgotten their original, 
that they look on their blacknefs as a mark of their 
nobility, and an honourable distinction that ele- 
vates them above the rest of the inhabitants. 

I have seen and eaten of a sort of poultry, in e- 

very tuing resembling the kind that is common a- 
mong us, only their fkin was black. 
’ I saw another sort whose bones only were black. 
According to the supposition that nations of different 
colours must proceed from different originals, we 
ought to think that these were of a different species 
from our common poultry and from one another. 

Perhaps | also might have remzined of that opi- 
nion, if 1 had not.met with another sort of poultry, 
whose only distinguishing mark was, that they 
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bones were all as red as blood. But the last ser. 
ved as a key to the rest,—-when poultry are fed on 
caravances their bones become red. 

Though the caravances are not red, they deposit 
a sertain juice in the bones that tinges them with 
that colour, without affecting the other parts in any 
degree. I therefore entertained no doubt that the 
appearances in the other individuals proceeded from 
a tinging cause of a similar nature. Now there 
can be no conclusive reason afsigned why various. 
vegetables and mineral impregnations, or the dict 
and manner of living, may not affect the human bo- 
dy in a similar manner. 

Sow the seed of a red tulip and you will have 2 
number of red tulips ; but in a few years the red 
colour will break into a variety of tinctures, and 
perhaps no two flowers exactly alike. 

Could we outlive as many generations of men as 
we do of tulips, we fhould probably see the same 
thing in the human species, and would then wonder 
as little at the change of colour, as we now do at 
the difference of the colour of hair. 

The change happens on flowers sprang from the 
same parent, sowm in the same garden, warmed by 
the same degree of heat, wafhed with the same 
fhowers, and fed with the same nourifhment. How 
then can we wonder that the same fhould happen to 
human kind who breathe a different air, in climates 
remote from one another, and frequently quite diffe. 
rent in their food and way of life. 

Almost every person who goes to a country diffe. 
rent from that in which he was accustomed to live, 
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perceives a considerable change in his constitution. 
There are even some places where scarcely any 
stranger escapes a fit of sicknefs, more or lefs se- 
vere; and if he recover from it, be afterwards en- 
joys health as the nativesdo. Though this does not 
always act directly on the complexion, it is a sufficient 
proof of the influence of climate on the human body, 
and that it will operate till it has brought the body 
into that particular state which is best suited to that 
region. 

As for other differences in the features of the 
face, colour or size of eyes, thick or thin lips, acqui- 
line noses, small noses, or no noses at all, or the con-. 
formation of other parts of the body, it is no more 
than what may often be found amongst ourselves 
in the same families. It is true indeed that the 
descendants of such people will often resemble 
their more remote progenitors ; but if people who 
have the same peculiarities of features or persons 
were constantly to intermarry, we cannot doubt 
that what was at first acc.dental, or at least anoma- 
lous, would become constant and habitual in their 
posterity, and at last become the distinguifhing 
mark of a whole people ; and this could not fail of 
being confirmed ‘in the race much sooner if they 
were in a climate where the air, occupation, and 
whole manner of life, contributed to give the body a 
tendency to those peculiarities. Even among us, an 
anatomist can, from the form of the muscles and 
bones, give a tolerable judgement to what mechan- 
nic occupation a person had been addicted; but in 
Hindostan, where peuple almost invariably follow the 
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profefsion of their particular tribe, every carelefs 
observer may distinguifh what tribe or cast every 
one belongs to. 

All animals in a gregarious, and still more in 2 
domesticated state, exhibit great diversity. The 
pigeon of the wood is of an uniform colour; in 
dove-cotes the bird diversifies almost infinitely ; and 
the same is remarkable inthe dog both in colour and 
size ; nay, the very fhapes and instincts are lost or 
increased in an infinite degree. 

The wild cattle of the north are chiefly white and 
dun; in the south, dark brown, deep ruddy, or 
black. 

The same circumstances have been observed in 
the elephant. 

After all it is to be supposed that the effects of 
phlogiston on the fat or animal oil placed between 
the rete mucosa and the epidermis, may be the pre- 
ponderant cause of the jetty blacknefs that is at 
last superinduced in the lapse of ages, among a 
people exposed to the vertical unabated rays of the 
burning equatorial regions of Africa, which fades 
in Asia, and disappears every where in arctic and an- 
tarctic approaches, becoming in general. insensible 
beyond the tropics. 

As to the coarse and curly texture of the hair, and 
the fetid smell of certain tribes of Africans, that, 
with a thousand other peculiarities, may be obvi- 
ously accounted for from facts that have been al- 


geady mentioned. So much for colour. 


Oh, nature! all sufficient ! over all! 
Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works! 


To be continued. 
“VOL. XV. x 
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HINTs FOR ESTABLISHING A SEMINARY OF Epuca- 
TION ON A NEw PLan. 


Continued from p. 95. 
When the pupil goes to learn French, then we 
must suppose him to be boarded in the house of his 
French preceptor, where he is never to hear any other 
language spoken, or be himself allowed to speak 
any language there except the French ; the preceptor 
and his family being supposed to be natives, who 
speak the most polite dialect of the French lan- 
guage. Our pupil, however, will here pofsefs 
one advantage which he did not enjoy when he en- 
tered to the Latin clafs, which will render the ac- 
quisition of this language, to him, much more easy 
than the former. During the four years he has 
already resided in the gymnasium, he has been 
allowed a certain number of hours each day for 
play ; at these hours all the boys in the different 
clafses there taught, have been suffered to mix to- 
gether in the area, and sport with unreserved free- 
dom, of course the students of French, and of La- 
tin, and of every other language, by then conver- 
sing freely together, would naturally communicate 
to each other many words of the languages they res- 
pectively spoke. By this means, our pupil at enter- 
ing to the French, would already be acquainted with 
many of the most necefsary common words ; and be 
able, in some measure, at the very first, to converse 
with those about him, This would greatly facilitate 
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his acquisition of the French language, in so much, 
that by proceeding in the same manner he did at the 
Latin, there can be little doubt but he would be 
able, in one year, to speak it with ease and pro- 
priety, as well as to write it fluently. 

During this time, however, he fhould attend the 
Latin preceptor one hour a day, to acquire a still 
greater knowledge of the elegancies of that language, 
and fluency in the use of it. He fhould also still at- 
tend to the Greek; and continue to carry on the 
other necefsary branches of education, that were a- 
dapted to the genius, sfation, and future views of 
the pupil. The Englith language, in particular, es- 
pecially if he intends ever to become a speaker~in 
public, ought also to be studied with care, that he 
may become as perfect in the articulation and use 
of it as pofsible. He fhould likewise, as the facul- 
ties of the mind come to be unfolded, attend 
such of the lecturers in the academy as he is 
capable of profiting by, and thus be by degrees ini- 
tiated in the study of the sciences during the time 
he was acquiring the languages. 

After being one year with the French preceptor, 
he may pafs into the house of the Italian teacher ; 
and from that to the teacher of Spanifh; and from him 
to the Portuguese preceptor. These languages have 
all such a dependence on the Latin, are so analagous 
to the French, and have such an intimate relation to 
one another, that they will now be acquired with 
the utmost facility. Under the circumstances we 
have supposed, and considering the many opportunities 
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he must have had of learning words in these respec- 
tive languages in the hours of relaxation, during the 
five years he has already resided in the gymnasium, 
it would not be at all surprising if a boy of quick 
parts fhould be ‘able to speak and understand them 
tolerably well at the time he fhould enter to the 
Several teachers; and it can scarcely be supposed, 
that in any case more than six months would be ne~ 
cefsary to perfect him in each of these languages. 

While he was employed in these studies, 
our pupil fhould not be allowed to fall into 
the disuse of those languages he had already ac- 
quired, but fhould still be made to attend to his 
Latin, French, and Englith ; for which purpose, 2 
time fhould be set apart once a week, by the res« 
pective teachers of these languages, for exercises 
in the higher departments of their different profef- 
sions, On these occasions, nice and critical questi- 
ons fhould be agitated and discufsed by the oldest 
pupils, in presence of the preceptor, and such of the 
students as had gone through the usual course 
under his tuition, This institution, like the prace 
tisings at a dancing school, would serve to give 
to those branches: of education a finifhing polith 
which they never could have had without it, 
and would accustonmi the pupils to an ease, anda 
firmnefs of elocution in each of these languages, 
which it is impofsible ever to acquire without 
much practice, under the correction of a fkilful pre- 
ceptor. This mode of practising fhould be observed 
by every teacher of languages establifhed in this gym- 
nasitum. 
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During this period our pupil fhould also ats 
tend some of the imnitiatory clafses in the 
academy, and fhould perfect himself in drawing, 
dancing, and riding: he fhould also take some lei- 
sons in fencing, if that fhould be deemeda necef- 
sary accomplifhment, as also in music, if .he dis« 
covers a taste for that elegant art. About this 
time also, boys will in general begin to point at 
the businefs they with to follow through life; so 
that besides those branches of general science 
which ought to be known by every gentleman, 
each individual fhould have an opportunity to be 
fully instructed in those*particular studies which 
are peculiarly adapted to perfect them in their dif 
ferent employments. For this purpose fkilful teach- 
ers fhould be provided for teaching all those practi- 
cal arts which are necefsary in businefs, and instruc 
tors provided in the academy for explaining sci- 
entifically the different branches of knowledge that 
are necefsary to perfect the gentleman and the 
man of businefs. Such as are intended for the 
army, fhould be provided with preceptors in tactics, 
gunnery, fortification, as well as for drawing in 
the military line, and for taking fketches of maps, 
plans, and views of places, with rapidity and preci- 
sion. For those inthe naval line, naval tactics, the 
principles of fhip building, navigation in all its 
branches, and astronomy, as peculiarly applied to 
making accurate observations at sea, and nautical cos- 
mography. Mercantile gentlemen, besides the ordi- 
nary branches of book keeping, arithmetic, te. 
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fhould be instructed in the whole theory of ex- 
changes, in the knowledge of weights, measures, and 
coins, throughout the globe ;—the general laws of 
commerce, and the particular restraints, privileges, 
duties, and immunities, that belong to different 
nations in every part on the globe. In fhort, every 
art or science that can be necefsary for forming 
the accomplifhed gentleman, or the complete man 
of businefs, fhould here be taught to such as might 
have occasion for them ;—a more particular account 
of which will be given when we come to treat of 
the academy, in the concluding part of this efsay. 

The German is the next language that will come 
to be studied; and during the time the pupil is 
acquiring it, he may attend the clafs of natural 
philosophy, or any of the other clafses that are 
suited to his age, taste, and future views. If he 
means to study divinity, he will probably learn He- 
brew about this time. The Dutch language will 
naturally succeed the German; beth which, in the 
circumstances supposed, could easily be attained in 
the course of one year, when, if no other language 
was wanted, the course of studies in the gymnasium 
would be completed, and the pupils would be at li- 
berty to prosecute their remaining studies in what 
manner appeared best to them. 

It thus appears, thatin the course of seven, or 
at most of eight years, any boy of a moderate ca- 
pacity, without extraordinary exertions on his 
part, and with much ease and satisfaction to him- 
' self, could be taught to speak fluently, and to write 
correctly, Englifh, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, 
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Portuguese, German, and Dutch ;—and to read and 
understand critically the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages ; while he would, at the same time, have ob- 
tained a course of education in other respects, as per- 
fect as could have been attained in any situation, 
even if no languages at all had been taught. These 
advantages of this plan of education are so great, as 
cannot I fhould think fail to recommend it to the at- 
tention of gentlemen who consider time as of value, 
and the education of youth as a thing of great public 
importance. And they are at the same time so obvi- 
ously practicable, as to require no other demonstration 
except to be barely stated. The only circumstance 
that can excite a doubt in any considerate mind a- 
bout its practicability is, that every particular con- 
cerning it appears so plain and obvious, that it does 
not seem pofsible but it must have occurred to many 
persons before this time, and as we do not find it 
has been any where adopted in practice, on the sup- 
position above, we must be disposed to infer that it 
was not capable of being carried into practice. But 
though it has not been carried into practice in the 
way here proposed, it has been often done on 
another much lefs perfect plan, and never once has 
been found to fail. For nothing is more common 
than to send a child for some time to reside in 
France, merely with a view to acquire a perfect use 
of that language ; and so of other languages ; and as 
this is precisely equivalent to the leading principle 
of the plan here proposed, it is demonstrative e- 
vidence of the practicability of the plan. But as in 
this way only one language can be thus acquired at 
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@-time,.without giving any notion of others, and 
as no proper clafs of preceptors for other bran- 
ches of kndWledge are there provided,’ the acquisi- 
tion of many different languages must in that way 
be much more slow as well as more expensive, than 
in the method here proposed ; and the course of /e- 
ducation in other respects be much more imperfect. 

One objection, and only one, was ‘urged against 
this plan by Principal Robertson, when it was:sub- 
mitted to him, wz. That though teachers for ail the 
Sther languages here proposed could be got, no- 
where could there be found a person, who, with 
his whole family, servants included, could speak the 
Latin language ; for as that is now a dead language, 
it would be difficult, if not impofsible, to find a fami- 
ly who could speak it fluently, and with propriety. 
That it might be somewhat difficult at the begin- 
ning to find such a family which speaks good Latin, 
will not be denied, though I am far from thinking it 
jmpofsible. And for attaining an object of so much 
national importance, small difficulties ouglft not to 
deter. That difficulty would only occur at the de- 
ginning, for when once overcome, it never could be 
afterwards experienced, as a number of persons 
would be contiuually training in that house, whe 
would keep up a perpetual succefsion. 

To be continued, 
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renee 
ON RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

WE have been lately informed by mewspapers, 
that a motion is soon to be made by avery res- 
pectable member, for extending the militia Jaws and 
regulsions to Scotland. The ingenious Mr Arnot, in 
his ‘Collection of Criminal Trials, has a remark u- 
pon this subject, which I do think deserves the most 
serious consideration of those who incline to favour 
that measure: it is in page 369. After reciting a 
number of horrid trials for witchcraft, during the 
last, and part of the present century, he proceeds as 
follows : 

‘¢ When we reflect upon the blind and barba- 
rous superstition of our ancestors, while we bes- 
tow the tribute of applause on those humane and 
liberal senators who introduced a law for abolifh- 
ing those prosecutions, we cannot help lamenting, 
that asect among us very seriously censure this 
act, not only as a grievance, but a sin and an impiety. 
The seceders publithed an act of their afsociate pres~ 
bytery at Edinburgh, 1743. This wild act was re- 
printed at Glasgow so late as the 1766. It enume- 
yates an annual confefsion of sins, which to this day 
they read from the pulpit. Among the national-sins 
therein confefsed, are the act of queen Ann’s par- 
liament for tolerating the episcopal religion in 
Scotland, the act for adjourning the Court of Sef- 
sion during the Christmas holidays; and it adds 
VOL. xv ¥ 
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these extravagant words: as also the penal statutes 
against witches bave been repealed by parliament, con- 
trary to the exprefs law of God. The seceders 
comprehend a very large body of the populace in 
Scotland: their blind zeal for a renewal of the co- 
venant, and their incorrigibly intolerant spirit, are 
either not attended to by those who have been ex- 
erting their endeavours to arm our people, or those 
advocates for militia do not sufficiently consider the 
dangerous tendency of such violent enthusiasm. ° 

Sir, the above seems to me and others a seasonable 
and proper publication for your useful Miscel- 
lany ; if you think so, you will give it a place. 
Ian . 


, Edinburgh, } 


May 26. 1793- A Constant READER. 


METHOD OF FISHING PoRPUSSES, EXTRACTED FROM 
Mr Campsetr’s TrRavets in NortH AMERICA, 
NOW IN THE PREss. 


Orr the coast of the Camerafkas, about a mile's 
distance from fhore, lies a long narrow island, 
where, as well as in several other parts in this river *, 
@ great many porpufses or buckers are caught, 
which, from what follows, seems to be a timo- 
Tous sort of animal; and as the manner in which 
they are caught is somewhat curious, a description 
of it fhall here be attempted. 


* St Lgurence. 
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At the head of, aud adjoining to’ this island, ig 4 
large bank of sand, which ebbs dry at low water, 
but when the tide is in, it is covered to a considerable 
depth. On this bank a low circular wear of wat- 
lings is made, the one etd of which comes close to 
the land, and at the other end a small spate is left 
open, so as not to obstruct the fifh at entering. At 
considerable spaces or intervals all along this circle, 
long wands are stuck, and so flexible and supple as 
to yield to the current, which is here so strong as 
to keep them always in motion. When tlie flood 
makes, the porpufses, which keep along the coast of 
the island, enter by the open space, and puth di- 
rectly forward towards the other end, when, lo! 
they see the wand, a long whiite thing, thaking 
and bobbing in the water before them, which 
frightens them much; they turn about in haste, 
and fhift to a different quarter; but a similar ap- 
pearance is before them there also, fhaking and 
bobbing like the former; and on whatever side 
they turn, this strange apparition seemis to place 
itself a-head of them. They continue in fright and 
amazement, going about within the circle, until at 
last the tide leaves them, so that they cannot get 
over the low wear ; and the bank ebbs dry. Iti this 
manner a great many of them are caught, some. 
times hundreds at a time, from which considerable 
quantities of oil are made and expotted; and this 
forms no inconsiderable article of commerce, 
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374 exports from St Peterfburgh. Sune 5. , 
* From the above table it would appear on a super- 
ficial glance that the trade to Britain amounted to 
something more than one half of the whole trade 
carried on from the port of Peterfburgh to the 
world at large; for on an average of these three 
years, the amount of the fhips are of Britifh 506— 
belonging to other nations 398. Total 925. 
But upon a nearer investigation it will be evident, 
that this would be 2 very false view of the matter; 
for we have data above to fhow that the tonnage 
of Britith vefsels must be much larger than those of 
other nations, and that Britain carries off not one 
half only, but very little lefs than three-fourths of 
the whole tonnage, as well as value, of goods expor- 
ted from Peterfburgh. 

Taking the articles that are sold hy the poud, we 
find that the following articles stand thus on an a- 
verage of the three years. 

To Britain. | Other places. Total. 

Tron, - - - 1,914,588 807,605 2,722,194 
Fine Hemp, - 1,429,418 585,912 2,015,623 
Fine flax, - - 354172 49,344 408.516 
Tallow, - - 810,834 327,428 1,137,962 
Potafh, - - 48,168 19,419 67,587 
Hogs bristles, - 15,7¢6 3,308 19,007 
Proportion almost -——— 

three toone, 4,577:579 15792709 6,370,289 


The average of the whole other goods sold by 
weight in the above list for these three years, I 
find to be only 325,507 pouds; not one twentieth of 
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the whole : and the bulk of these being tow of hemp 
and flax, and other articles of small value, we 
may safely compute that the Britith exports, both 
with regard to the tonnage and value, amount nearly 
to three-fourths of the whole of the exports from 

_ that great emporium. Of the bulky article, deals, 
Britain takes more than twenty-two times as many 
as all other nations together ; which must require 
a large extent of tonnage. 

This affords a very striking view of the present 
state of the Rufsian trade, which deserves well: to be 
preserved, that it may be compared with the.changes 
it fhall be at any future period. 


A Table foewing the TonnaGE of European Vefsels 
cleared out in the AMERICAN STATES, from the 
Jirst of October 1790, to the thirtieth of September 


1791. 

THE state of the trade between the American States 
and European powers, exhibits Britain in a still 
more advantageous view, as appears by the follow- 


ing table. 
‘Tons. 
France, — 1523 
Spain, — 4753 
Portugal, S152 
United Netherlands, 3,890 
Germany, — 463 
Hans Towns, — 2,821 
Denmark, _ 1,441 
Sweden and Rulsia, —_— 458 


Total foreign except Beitsia, _ 26,801 
Britain, — — ’ 206,208 


Treasury Department, Register 7 
? March 9- ‘1 ™ t Jos. Nourse, Register. 
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ANECDOTE. 

M. pz Saxe being at Chantilly, and finding himself 
on a hunting party at the rendezvous of refrefhment 
without any cork screw, he desired them to bring 
him a big nail, and twisting it between his fingers, 
he made of it a screw, with which he drew the corks 
of six bottles. M. de Saxe had an extraordinary 
strength in his fingers ; having stopped one day at 
a country smithy to have his horses fhod, he made 
them bring to him five or six new horse fhoes, 
which he broke one after the other. The black- 
smith, to mortify him, t .ok a crown piece, and ha- 
ving given it a nick in the middle, with a pair of 
scifsars, unperceived, he broke it between his fingers 
in the presence of M. Saxe, saying to him, ‘‘ See, 
Sir, here is a crown piece not a bit better than 
your horse fhoes.” The count gave him another 
crown piece, which he treated in the same manner ; 
but the trick being at length discovered, M. de 
Saxe continued his route, charmed at not having 
been yet matched in force by any one. 


DETACHED REMARK. 


THERE is certainly more virtue in discharging very 
burdensome and painful duties with the strictest 
fidelity, than in merely acting from the impulse of 
an ardent affection, 





- PoErrr. 


To THE Cows ip. 


CowszzP, of all belov’d, of all admir’d, 

Tkee let me sing, the homely fhepherd’s pride ; 
Fit embiem of the maid I love, a form 
Gladd’ning the sight of man, a sweet perfume 
Sending its balmy fragrance to the soul! 
Daughter of spring ! and meisenger of May! 
Which thall I first declare, which most extol, 
Thy sov’reign beauties, or thy sov'reign use ? 
With thee the rural dame a draught prepares, 

A nect’rous draught, more luscious to my taste 
‘Than all thy boasted trafh, wine nurt’ring France. 
Maidens with thee their auburn trefses braid, 
Or, with the daisy, and the primrose pale, 

Thy flow rs entwining, weave a chaplet fair 

To grace that pole, round which the village train 
Lead on their dance to greet the jocund May ; 
Jocund I call it, for it lends a smile 

To thee, who never smil’st but once a-year. 

I name thee not, thou poor unpitied wretch, 

Of ali despis’d, save him whose lib’ral heart, 
Taught ).m to feel your wrongs, aud plead your cause, 
Departea H.nway.—Peace to his sou! 

Great is the man, who quits the pati. of fame ;— 
Who, wealth forsaking, stoops his tow’ring mind 
From learning’s heights, and stretches out his arm 
To raise from dust the meanest of his kind. 

Now that the muse to thee her debt has paid, 
Friend of the poor, and guardian of the wrong’d, 
Back let her pleas’d return to view those sports 
Whose rude simplicity has charms tor me, 

Beyond the ball, or midnight masquerade. 

Oft on that merry morn I’ve join’d their throng 

A glad spectator, oft their uncouth dance 

Ey’d most attentive, where with taudr’y thew 
Iil-sorted ribbons deck’d each maiden’s cap, 

And cowslip garlands every rustic’s hat. 

Who that has eyes to see, or heart to feel, 

Would change this simple wreath which thepherds wear, 
Ev’n for that golden circle which surrounds 

The temples of a king? Beneath these flow’rs 

Sits blooming health and ever smiling joy; 

While that bright orb, which girds the monarch’s brow 
is but a crown of thorns to vex the soul 

Of him who wears it. Happinefs, thou good 

Which all men pant for, and which few pofsefs, 
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poetry. June 5. 
Thou art not found in palaces of kings; 
If thou hast place on earth, ’tis sure thou bid’st 
*Midst cots, and villages, and rural scenes. 
Let fools with ardour in that chace pursue, 
Whose game is empire, and whose pleasure pain ! 
Mine be the lot to stray thro’ nature’s walks,— 
But not in gardens, where mani’s barb’rous {kill 
Has starch’d those looser folds I’ve oft admir’d 
In nature’s robe, and turn’dto lifelefs form - 
Such artlefsnefs, such elegance, such ease ! 
Give me to wander in the spacious fields, 
Or long the margin of meand’ring stream 
Or down the vale, or up yon steep hill’s side, 
Where thousand cowslips cover all the ground 
In wide luxuriance. There within a copse, 
Far from the search of every eye but mine, 
I’ve mark’d one tall and stately o’er the rest, 
In whose fair semblence man’s majestic mein 
Vied with the softnefs of a virgin’s grace.— 
Thus in some village lone, ’midst trees obscure, 
Farfrom the notice of the busy world, 
I’ve spied some maiden of more princely tread, 
Of thape more fine, more elegantly turn’d, 
Of manners sweeter, and of hue more freth, 
Than e’er wasseen at modern routs or drums, 
In ancient Briton’s hall, or courts of kings. 


On Human Lire. 


Out! what is pomp, and sublunary pow’r ? 

And what is man that boasts himself so high? 
The sport of fate, the tenant of an hour. 

Dust, animated dust, that breathes to die ! 


Yet man, unthinking man! 
Deems not, that, swift as glides away 
Each hour unmark’d, he hastens to decay ; 
Still busied with some idle plan 
To spend in joy the coming years; , 
Or leave a bootlefs fame to grace his unknown heirs.— 
Those heirs, who soon like him fhall be no more, 
Borne by the tide of fate to dark oblivion’s fhore. Hots, 





on the Hefsian Sy. 


On toe Hessian Fiy. 


The following notices concerning the He/sian fy, whose ravages have 
been so destructive in America, and with which we in Britain are 
fortunately unacquainted, deserve the attention of the public. Were 
the study of entomology sufficiently attended to, it is probable that 
means might be devised for freeing mankind from the evils they 
suffer from this, and many other scoutges of a similar nature, with 
which men have been often grievously afflicted. 

This was publifhed in all the American newspapers. 


Ara meeting of the committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society for the purpose of collecting 
and communicating to the Society materials for forming 
the natural history of the insect called the He/tian fly, as 
also information of the best means of preventing or des- 
troying the insect, and whatever else relative to the same 
may be interesting to agriculture : 

Resolved, that for obtaining information of the facts ne- 
cefsary for forming the natural history of this insect, be- 
fore its entire evanifhment from among us, it be recom. 
mended to all persons whose situation may have brought 
them into acquaintance with any such fact, to communi- 
cate the same by letter addrefsed to Thomas. Jefferson, 
esq. Secretary of State of the United States. 

And that the proper objects of inquiry and information 
may be more particularly. pointed out, the following ques- 
tions are proposed . 

Section 1. In what year, and at what time of the year 
was this animal observed for the first time ? Does it seem 
to have made its appearance in this country only of late 
years, or are there any reasons for supposing that it was 
known in any part of the United States previously to the 
commencement of the late revolution ? 





380 on the Hefsian fly. June 4. 

Sec. 2, At what time of the year has this insect been 
observed in the egg state ? At what time in the worm state ? 
And at what time in the fly state ? How long does it re- 
main in each of these several states ? Does it pafs through 
more than one generation in the course of a year? If it 
does, which generation of the insect is it that proves most 
injurious ? 

Sec. 3. What kind of wheat does this insect prove 
most injurious to? Has it ever been seen on, or has it pro- 
ved destructive to, the spelts ? Does it ever injure the roots 
of the wheat, &’c ? Has it ever been seen in the flowers ? 
Does it affect the leaves ? What part of the stalk is it chief- 
ty confined to? Has it ever been known to attack the grain, 
or to be transported with it? In what manner does it 
seem to operate its injurious effects? At what season 
are these effects first observed to commence ? 

Sec. 4. Does it ever injure the spring wheat, the 
barley, the buck-wheat, and the oats? Does it injure the 
rye or the Indian corn ? If it does, on what part of thése 
s¢veral vegetables does it chiefly reside? Does it inhabit 
any of the grafses, or other smaller vegetables, which we 
cultivate in our fields, meadows, gardens, Ge ? If it does» 
what are the namies of these -grafses, &’c ? And on wha: parts 
of these vegetables does it chiefly reside ? Has it ever been 
observed in uny of its stages, in their flowers ? Has it ever 
been known to injure their seeds ? Does it appear to be 
most destructive to the grafses, d’c. of the more wet, or to 
those ef the more dry, soils? Has it ever been observed 
upon any of the larger trees or fhrubs of forest, gar- 
den, dc? If it has, what are the names of these trees 
and fhrubs? And what part of them does it commonly 
affect ? > 

Sec. 5. Does this insect seem to have committed great- 
er depredations on the different grains, but particularly on 
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the wheat, when sown in one soil, than when sown in ano- 
ther ? Thus for instance, is it ascertained whether this 
animal has proved most destructive to wheat which has 
_ been sown in a light and loose soil, or to that which has 
been sown in a strong and heavy soil? Do its ravages ap- 
pear to have been greater or lefs upon the wheat of land 
which has been recently manured, than upon the wheat of 
land that has never been manured at all, or which has not 
been manured for a considerable length of time ? 

N. B. All the queries of this section have also a refe- 
rence to the rye, the oats, the barley, &c. 

Sec. 6. low far has the bearded wheat escaped the in- 
juries of this insect ? Which variety of the bearded wheat, 
the yellow, the red,.or the white, has been observed to 
be most exempt from its injuries ? Has any variety or spe- 
cies of the wheat entirely escaped the ravages of this 
insect ? 

Sec. 7. Is it pofsible to ascertain, with any degree of 
certainty, the extent of country which this insect has 
traversed in a year, or in any other given périod of time ? 
Are its movements rapid? Does it appear that the progrefs 
of the insect has been, in any degree, retarded, or obstruc- 
ted, by rivers, by mountains, &c ? Does it appear that it 
has pursued any general or fixed route through those copn- 
tries in which it has been observed, as to the north, the 
south, Gc? How far to the north has it been observed; 
how far to the south ; how far to the west ? 

Sec. 8. Have any experiments been made to demon- 
strate the degree of cold which this insect in the different 
stages of its existence, is capable of supporting ? Is it food 
for other animals ? If so, what are they ? 

Sec. 9. What means have been found most succefsful for 
preventing the injuries committed by this insect? How 
far has the practice of rolling the wheat and the rye in 
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the autumn and in the spring been found of service ? Have 
any good consequences resulted from the practice of feed- 
ing grain close in the spring time? Has the practice of 
steeping the grain of the wheat, c. (previously to its be- 
ing sown) in infusions of the elder, and of other vegetables, 
been found of any service ? 

And while the committee afk, with earnestnefs, infor. 
mation from every person who can answer any one or more 
of the preceding questions, they addrefs themselves 
in a peculiar manner to those on whose farms this insect 
has appeared ; praying that they will give them such details 
as they can give with certainty, regardlefs oi the style or 
form of their communications, since it will be the duty 
of the committee to reduce all the facts received from 
different persons into an orderly narrative, to be reported 
to the Society *. 


Tuomas J &FFERSON. 

Benjamin Site Batons 

James Hurcarnson. Committee. 
Caspar Wistar. 


Philadelphia, April 17.4792. 


A Howse REMOVED ENTIRE FROM ONE PLACE TO ANOTHER, 


It is not customary in this country to remove houses from place to place 
after they are built; but it seems to be nothing unusual in Ame- 
rica. About twenty years ago I was afsured by a gentleman that he 
saw a house in Philadelphia transported entire fromone street to ano- 
ther. The following is another instance of a similar gort 


Danbury, 24th. of June 1792. 
WE have the pleasure to inform our readers, that the at. 
tempt of Mefsrs Glover, Beers, and Tomlinson, to remove 
* Care will be taken to communicate to our readers such farther 
observations on this subject as the Society fhall thick proper to pub- 
Iith, 
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the Prefbyterian meeting house in New town; (as notified 
%n a former number of this paper,) succeeded so wel] 
that in lefs than two hours after the operation commenced 
the building, together with the steeple was removed en- 
tire eight rods from its foundation, without the least in- 
jury to the building, or hurt to any person employed in 
the undertaking. So singular a movement highly grati- 
fied the curiosity of a numerous concourse of spectators, 
And the plan by which it was effected appeared so well 
contrived, that though more than an hundred men were 
employed in the operation, it was supposed by the best 
judges present, that fifty men would have effected it in the 
same space of time. « 


ooo EEE 


A Squis From THe GazeTTe oF THE Unirep Statzs oF 
AMERICA. 


Wanten three thousand six hundred and fifty engravers, to 
enable the Editors of great and splendid works now prin- 
ting in England, to complete their engagements with the 
public in lefs than half a century. 

No enquiries will be made as to their abilities, and they 
are wanted in all branches except that of the stroke, which 
is too difficult, too tedious, and too expensive for the 
trafic of the dibera/ art. Stippling, tinting, dotting, and 
scraping, as they require neither time nor genius, will be 


preferred. 

N. B, A premium will be given to any ingenious me- 
chanic for the in-ention of a po/ygraphic engine that would 
engrave not lefs that an hundred plates at a time, to go, or | 
rather to grind, by steam, by water, or by wind. A 
windmill would be preferred, as wind can be more univer- 


sally found than any of the other powers, 
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A corrovs Fact, EXTRACTED FROM THE SAME. 


Ix the month of June of the present year, a pea-hen in the 
Alms house garden, sat on a number of eggs, but when- 
ever the quitted the nest, the peacock, (as their manner 
is,) would destroy some of them, until at length fhe had 
but one left. A large house cat, which much frequented 
the garden, probably having observed how matters had 
been conducted, now paid more than ordinary attention, 
and. took it upon her, whenever the hen left the nest, 
to take her place, and lye spread very broad on the egg 
until the hen returned, when fhe would very orderly de- 
liver up her charge to the natural owner; and so it was, 
that in the tullnefs of time, their united vigilance and 
care, produced a fine pea-chick. Now the end pufs had 
in view, in this curious procefs of incubation, is submitted 
to the naturalist, whether fhe meant to contribute what 
fhe could towards the production, or, whether it was to 
guard the sacred deposit from the depredations of the 
wanton destroyer. 

P. S. Mifs, or more properly (since fhe has a young 
one) mustrefs pufs and the chicken are often seen toge- 
ther in the garden, while the hen at a distance seems ap- 
prehensive of no danger, but happy in the confidence of 
the friendly grimalkin. , 


Own tHe Lancvace or THE Brute Creation 


We remark only in brute animals, cries, which appear to 
us inarticulate ; we hear only an almost invariable repe- 
tition of the same sounds. We can, besides, scarcely re- 
present to ourselves how a conversation can be kept up 
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between animals who have a long snout ora bill, From 
these prejudices we conclude, pretty generally, that brute 
animals have no language in the proper sense of the word ; 
that speech is an advantage peculiar to ourselves, and the 
privileged exprefsion of human reason. We are so supe- 
rior to animals, that we need not overlook, or be wilfully 
blind to the qualities they pofsefs: and the apparent 
uniformity of sounds that strike us, ought not to mislead 
our judgement. When a foreign language is spoken in 
our presence, we conceive that we hear only a repetition 
of the same sounds. Habit, and even a knowledge of the 
language, can only enable us to distinguith the difference. 
The organs of animals are so difsimilar to ours, that this 
difficulty must be increased, and it must be almost im- 
pofsible for us to observe and discriminate the accents, 
the exprefsions, the inflexions of their language.» 

Do brute animals speak or not ? The question is to be 
answered by the solution of two others, Have they what 
is necefsary to enable them to speak? Can they, without 
speaking, execute what we see them execute? Language 
supposes only a train of ideas and a power of articulation. 
It might easily be proved, that brute animals feel, compare, 
judge, reflect, conclude ; they have, in fact, a train of ideas, 
all that is in this respect necefsary to enable them to speak. 
With regard to the power of articulation, the majority of 
them appear to have nothing in their organization that 
fhould deprive them of it. We even see birds, whose con- 
formation is so different from ours, arrive at the pronun- 
ciation of words, entirely similar to what we articulate. 
Thus animals pofsefs all the requisites necefsary to lan- 
guage. But if we examine more closely the detail-of 
their actions, we fhall see that they must necefsarily com- 
‘municate a part of their ideas, and that it must be by the 


aid of words, It is certain that, between themselves, they 
VOL. XVq AA 
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never confound the cry of fear with that which exprefses 
love. Their various agitations have different intonations 
that characterise them. If a mother, alarmed for her fa- 
mily, had but one cry to warn them of the danger, the fa-" 
mily would, on heating this cry, always make the same 
movements. But on the contrary, these movements vary 
according to circumstances. Sometimes it is to hasten 
their flizht, sometimes to conceal themselves, and some- 
times to make resjstance. Since, then, in consequence of 
the orders given by the mother, the actions are different, 
it is impofsible but that the language must be different. 
Can the exprefsions between the male and female, while a 
commerce exists between them, be the same, when we 
perceive so clearly a thousand movements of a different 
nature; an eagernefs more or lefs marked on the part of 
the male ; a coynefs mixed with allurements on the part 
of the female; affected refusals, caprice, jealousy, quar- 
rels, reconciliations? Can we suppose that the sounds 
which accompany all these movements, are not varied, as 
well as the situations which they exprefs? It is true, that 
the language of action is of great use with brute ani- 
mals, and that they can communicate by means of it a con- - 
siderable part of their ideas. This language, familiar to 
beings who feel more strongly than they think, makes a very 
quick imprefsion, and produces almost instantaneously the 
communication of the sentiments it exprefses ; but it can- 
not suffice for all the combined actions of animals, which 
suppose concert, convention, designation of place, &'c. de. 
Two welves, who, to hunt with the greater ease, divide 
the tafk between them, the one attacking the prey, while 
the other waits in a convenient place to pursue it with 
freth strength, could not act together with $01 much concert, 
without communicating their project ; and it is impofsible 
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they fhould comiiinicate it without the aid of ani articu- 
late language. 

The education of brite animals is effected in a great 
measure by the language of action. It is imitation which 
accustoms them to the movements necefsary for the pre- 
servation of the natural life of the animal. But when 
cares, when the objects of forethought and fear, increase 
with the dangers té which they are exposed, this lan- 
guage is no longer sufficient ; instruction becomes com- 
plicated, and words are necefsary to transmit it. With- 
out an articulate language, how, for example, ¢an the edu- 
cation of a fox be completed? Fact proves, that before 
they have had time to instruct themselves by their own ex- 
perience, the young foxes, when they come out of the 
kennel for the first timié, are more mistrustful and cautious 
in places whefe they are much persecuted, than the old 
. Ones are where no shares dre laid for them: This ob- 
servation, which is incontestible, affords absolute démon- 
stration of the necefsity of language. For how can they 
otherwise acquire that science of precaution, which sup- 
poses a series of facts known, of comparisons made, of 
judgements furmed ? It is absurd then to doubt that’ brute 
animals have a language, by means of which they trans- 
mit the ideas which must necefsarily be commiunicated. 
But the invention of words. being limited by the need 
they have of them, the language must of course be very 
concise among beings who are always in a state of action, 
of fear, or of sleep. Thete exists between them but a 
very limited number of relations; dnd from their mode 
of living, they are absolute strangers to those numerous re- 
finements which are the fruit of factitious pafsions, of so- 
ciety, of leisure, and of ennuz. It is probable, that the 
language of carnivorous animals is more copious, that of 
frugiverous animals much lefs exuberant, and that in all 
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species it would improve, as well as their intelligence, if 
they enjoyed exterior requisites necefsary to imptove- 
ment. © But want the principle of activity in every sen- 
timent being, will ever retain each species within the li- 
mits afsigned to it by nature. 


Inpex InpICATORIUS. 
Continued from p. 452. 


Leontine sends a very sensible paper concerning the Birmingham 
riots, which the editor declined inserting at the time he received them, 
merely because he wifhed to avoid any thing that could tend to a- 
waken the ill blood of contending parties, though he approved of the 
general reasoning. The motto of this paper is, 

“ I stand bere for law. -MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 

Nothing can be of more importance to the well being of a 
free state than a strict adherance to that rule. Even if partial evil 
fhould result from it, every man who has a true sense of the blef- 
sings of liberty would rather submit to it, than allow any person who 
is intrusted with the power of executing the law to deviate from it in 
any respect: for what rule can a member of civil society so safely 
follow to free himself from blame,as that of adhering to the laws 
which have been enacted for regulating his conduct ? If these laws be 
bad, let application be miade to the legislature to amend them. But 
dreadful consequences would arise, fhould those who are intrusted 
With the execution of the laws, be allowed to model them according 
to the partial view of justice, they might at times entertain. In con- 
formity with these principles, this sensible correspondent observes, 
that, 

“ Impartial justice is not always built on natural equity. Men 
are tenacious of ancient regulations, and although they ‘suffer them 
to be palliated, they sekiom permit them to be new modelled according 
to the form which justice, divested of adventitious circumstances, would 
establifh. That there is a power inherent in government of pardoning 
criminals, daily experience evinces. I fhall not argue the inutility of 
this practice; but where abuses of it occur, it is the province 
of every individual scrupulously to examine upon what principle they 
ate founded, and how far they are consistent with the permanent law 
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of the country. The case immediately in my eye is the recent oc- 
currence of the Birmingham riotors. To check the wild fanatic and 
unnatural fury which some of the inhabitants of that place had 
fhown against the difsenters, under the plausible colour of their be~ 
ing disaffected to the constitution, and to prevent wrongs, which if 
not opportunely restrained, might extend to the deep detriment. ofa 
very respectable part of the state, twelve persons were summoned 
to take their trial, upon the presumption that they were concerned 
in such lawlefs and opprefsive measures. Five of these were capi~ 
tally convicted *, che remaining seven were acquitted. But were 
these acquitted after a fair and honourable trial? Were they sub- 
jected to the common fate of their fellow-sufferers, or was the debt that 
justice claims difsolved upon the foundation either of natural or ad- 
ventitious equity? They were acquitted, it is true, and the cause 
of their acquitment was ascribed ;—but whether that cause was a le- 
gal and just cause, I fhall leave to the decision of every person who 
miay happen to read this paper. The cause then was “ to fhow that 
government was not vindictive.” If government, without the consent 
of parliament, can vary the establifhed law ;~or if “ justice. depend 
on the arbitrary will of any person,” the reason remains proper, unaf~ 
suming, and merciful: but if, far from being the framer, it is only 
the administrator of justice, then the principle is erroneous, if not 
illegal. 

“That the ministers are only the dispensers of law is obvious from 
the most respectable authority. The Magna Charta exprefsly declares 
in the person of government, “ We will deny justice to none, or 
swerve from the dictates of equity or rectitude +.” Again it is enacted 
that “ No commands or letters fhall be sent under the great seal, or 
the little seal, the signet, or privy seal, in disturbance to justice }.” 
And that justice was obstructed, is evident from another act, stiled the 
riotact. “ If any persons do riotously meet, and begin, even before 
proclamation, to pull down any church, chapel, meeting house, dwel- 
ling house, or out houses, they fhall be felons without benefit of the 
clergy ||.” 

“ But if mercy were to obtrude on justice, why fhould it have beew 
distributed to one set of these criminals rather than another? No& 


* One of them has since received his majesty’s pardon. 

+ Nulli vendemus nulli negabimus aut differemus rectum vel jus~ 
titiam. 

t 2 Edw. mt. c¢ 8, and 2 Ric. us. ¢ To. 4 £ Geo. I & 5 
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because they were lefs guilty, for they did not‘stand trial to convince 
the world that such was the case ; not because their merits entitled 
them to preferable clemency, for equel guilt deserved’ equal punith- 
ment; but because such was the pleasure, such the will of government. 
Such reasons may be coloured over with the specious appearance of 
mercy, but it isin reality no lefs than cruel inhumanity, justifiable 
neither by the laws of a well regulated polity, nor by the dictates of a 
charitable and well grounded clemency.” 

- Nothing can be so destructive to the cause of freedom as an inter. 
ference of the executive power in the distribution of justice, And 
jurymen ought to be ever on their guard neither to be influenced 
by judges nor by ministers, to do what their own sober reason 
would dictate as right. But jurors are nothing more than méa; and 
as such they are liable to be actuated by prejudices when the.tide of 
pafsions run high. On these occasions lefser deviations, from strict 
justice will occur, and it will be in vain perhaps on some occasions 

even to remonstrate against them at the time.  Bat*when the 
tide | has subsided, these deviations from rectitude ought” to bg poin- 
ted out, to guard against similar errors in future being carried 
too far. 

That the power of pardoning criminals is vested in the® crown, 
will nee I believe be doubted :—and a glorious and valuable privi- 
lege it is; because a power is thus granted to mitigate the seve- 
rity of justice on many occasions by mercy. Nor fhould it, for very 
obvious reasons, be curtailed: unlefs in prosecutions by impeach< 
ment, where the crown may be often considered as a party, and 
is therefore justly excluded in these cases from the power of pardoning. 
In other cases this power may perhaps be improperly exercised ; 
but that can seldom be productive of muchevil. What is more repre- 
hensible,in the above case is the bias that the jury seem to have felt 
from thé interference of extraneous influence. 

A correspondent to whom the Editor lies under gun obligations, 
writes thus: . 

“ Your correspondent MM. in your Number of the Bee which I re- 
ceived to-day, 122. isan arrant plagiarist ; his b/ind doy is stolen from an 
eld ballad of my tutor at Eton, the late Dr Roberts. This ballad was 
entitled the “ Beggar's Petition,” and it begins with, 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door; 


Whose days are dwindling to their fhortest span. 
Oh give relicf! and heav’n will blefs your store. 
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These tatter’d clothes my poverty bespeak, ... ' 
These hgary locks proclaim my lengthen’d years, _ 
And many a furrow down my grief-worn cheek, © 
Have been the channels’to’a stream of tears. “ 


Yon house, erected on a rising ground, 3 
With tempting aspect, drew me trom my road 

With plenty here, a residence has found, vhia 
And grandeur, a magnificent ‘abode. 


Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 
Here as I crav’da morsel of their bread, 
A pamper’d menial forc’d me from the dvor, 

To seek a fhelter in an humbler flied. 


Oh: take me to your hospitable dome ' 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold, 
Short is-my pafsage to the gloomy tomb, 
’ Kor T am poor and miserably old. 


A littlecfarm was my paternal lot, 

Then like the lark I sprightly hail’d the morn, 
But rude affliction forc’d me from my cot, 
* My-cattledied, and blighted was my corn. 


My daughter, once the comfort of my age ! 
Lur’d by a villain from her native home, 

Was cast abandon’d on the world’s wide stage, 
And doom’d on scauty poverty te roam. 


My tender wife, sweet soother of my care, 
Struck ‘with sad anguifh at the stern decree, 

Fell, ling’ring fell, a victim to despair, 
Andleft the world to misety and me. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,@r, 


I did not know I-could have recollected it when I began; but 
your correspondent when he imitates fhould name the original.” 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Born Benedict's favours are received. The first was altogether sa- 
tisfactory as to his claims being well founded; and the premium was 
accordingly paid to the person who called for it. The hints it con- 
tains fhall be attended to; but the Editor has doubts about the eli- 
gibility of the plan proposed. 

The second letter, containing corrections, fhall be given in the 
writer’s own words, - 

Sir, 

“ Please correct, or inform your readers of the following typogra- 
phical errors in the Bear Leader printed page 106 of your 229th Num- 
ber. Line 54th of the poem, for their read these. -Line g5th, for 
muir fowl read moor fowl. Line 63d for muir read moor. In line 72d 
in place of the semi-colon at said, put a full point: put an inverted 


- €omma at zane, that being the end of the old woman’sspeech. What 


follows from, ye Anow, including these words, to the end of line 77, is 
an apostrophe of the author to the reader, and ought not therefore 
to have been printed with inverted commas. These particulars may 
perhaps appear minute; but to the anxiety of a rhymster they seem 
important; and, at any rate, no inconsiderable part of the excellence 
of verses depends very often on little circumstances.” 

The favour of Amonitor is received. The tendency of his: piece is 
excellent. But it is drawn out to too great length. 

The Editor is much obliged to Eusebius for his very friendly no- 
tices ; but circumstances make the Editor suspect the person animad- 
verted on is not so much to blame as this friendly monjtor supposes ; 
but this case could not here be fully explained. How much of the 
ill nature that prevails among mankind would be annihilated did they 
but know all circumstances fully ! 

The efsay by J. Si is received, and fhall be duly attended 
to. 

Thanks are due for the valuable communications by C. respecting 
the parent of the gooseberry catterpillar ; which fhall be inserted with 
“the first opportunity. No branch of the science of nature is better 
worth the cultivating than that of entomology. Were every individual 
who is hurt by a vetmin of any sort, to bestow as much attention to 
discover the niiural history of the pernicious object as this attentive 
investigator has been, we fhould be easily able to remove many of 
those evils which have long distrefsed us. It is a pity the fly has been 
- much crufhed as not to admit of a proper drawing to be madg 

om it. 





